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More  questions  and  answers  today,    When  I  read  the  first  question  last 
night,   I  thought  for  a  moment  that  I  was  getting  in  a  little  deeper  than  I  had  in- 
tended!   Eor  this  is  the  way  the  question  began:     "You  said  in  your  talk  about 
early  foods  in  America  that  corn  was  growing  in  the  New  World  when  Columbus  landed 
at  San  Salvador  in  IU92.    If  that  is  so,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  corn 
was  growing  in  China  long  before  it  was  grown  by  the  English  settlers  at  Jamestown?' 


Now  a  question  like  that  —  beginning  with:  "You  said  in  your  talk  of  such- 
and-such-  a-  date"  —  always  gives  me  pause.    Yes,   I  paused  for  a  long  moment  after 
reading  this  letter.    Then  I  remembered  what  a  scientist  friend  of  mine  had  told 
me  about  corn. 


Doctor  Walter  Swingle  is  the  scientist.    He  has  traveled  in  the  Orient  a 
great  deal,  and  he  is  now  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     While  he  was 
studying  early  Chinese  records  about  the  culture  of  corn,  the  National  Library  in 
Peiping,  China,   sent  him  a  photostat  copy  of  a  Chinese  book  published  in  1573 • 
Sure  enough  the  book  reports  that  maize  or  Indian  corn,  or  "imperial  corn"  as  it 
is  known  in  China,  had  been  grown  there  for  years.    It  was  introduced  from  the 
West  by  way  of  Thibet  or  Turkestan. 

According  to  Doctor  Swingle,  indications  are  that  the  Spaniards  discovered 
maize  in  the  New  World,  and  took  home  some  grain  from  South  and  Central  America. 
Then  the  Arabs  carried  it  from  Spain  to  Liecca,  and  it  spread  eastward,  through 
Central  Asia,  to  China. 

Now  there's  a  very  neat  answer  to  the  question  —  proving  that  if  I  just 
get  acquainted  with  enough  plant  explorers,  botanists,   chemists,  home  economists, 
and  historians,   I  can  answer  practically  any  questions  asked  me.     It's  all  a  matter 
of  knowing  the  right  people! 

Take  this  next  letter,  for  example.     I'll  read  it:     "I  am  going  to  buy  a 
fur  neckpiece  this  fall.    You  have  said  so  much  about  quality  buying  in  dresses. 
I  thought  you  might  be  able  to  help  me  in  buying  a  fur.     Is  there  any  way  for  me 
to  tell  for  sure  whether  I'm  buying  rabbit  fur,  or  seal  skin?" 

Now  that  question  might  have  been  a  hard  one  —  if  I  hadn't  remembered 
about  Frank  C-.  Ashbrook.    Mr.  Ashbrook  is  in  charge  of  the  fur  resources  work  in 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Well,   I  referred  the  question  to  Mr.  Ashbrook.    He  writes  me  that  N.E.A. 
administrators  of  the  retail  furrier's  code  have  adopted  some  new  rules  which  will 
be  a  great  help  to  ladies  who  buy  furs  this  year.    According  to  Rule  Number  One, 
the  correct  name  of  the  fur  must  be  the  last  ward  of  the  description.     If  any  dye 
or  blend  is  used,   simulating  another  fur,  the  word  "dyed"  or  "blended"  must  be  in- 
serted between  the  name  signifying  the  fur  that  is  simulated,  and  the  true  name  of 
the  fur.    That  sounds  a  little  bit  complicated,  but  it  isn't.     Suppose  you  are 
buying  a  fur  that  looks  like  seal.    You  want  to  know  whether  it  is  seal,  or 
another  fur  masquerading  as  seal.    All  right,   read  the  description,  and  you  may 
find:     "Seal-dyed  muskrat."    There's  the  information  you  wanted.    The  fur  is 
muskrat,  dyed  to  look  like  seal. 

Rule  two  is  that  all  furs  shaded,  blended,  tipped,  dyed,  or  pointed,  must 
be  described  as  such,  as:     "Black-dyed  fox,"  or  "pointed  fox."    According  to  rule 
three,  where  the  name  of  any  country  or  section  is  used,   it  shall  be  the  actual 
country  of  the  origin  of  the  fur.    ?or  instance,   if  you  buy  a  fur  that  is  sold  to 
you  as  "American  opossum,"  you  can  be  sure  that  the  'possum  is  —  or  was  —  a 
'possum  from  America.     Where  the  name  of  a  country  or  place  is  used  to  designate 
a  color,  that  fact  has  to  be  indicated,  too,   as  in  "Sitka-dyed  Fox." 

The  fourth  rule  is  that  where  furs  are  sold  under  a  registered  trademark, 
that  trademark  should  not,  by  intent  or  otherwise,  be  capable  of  misinterpretation 
by  the  public. 

These  rules,  as  Mr.  Ashbrook  points  out,  are  identical  with  those  adopted 
at  a  trade-practice  conference  in  1928,  and  approved  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission.   I  think  I  told  you  something  about  this  conference,  held  in  1928.  It 
was  attended  by  manufacturers,  dyers,  and  dealers  representing  ninety  percent  of 
the  fur  industry. 

For  a  long  time  —  ever  since  1922  —  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  has 
been  interested  in  better  descriptions  for  furs  —  and  goodness  knows  the  consumer 
needed  them.     If  we  buy  rabbit  fur  this  fall,  under  the  impression  that  we're  buy- 
ing seal  skin  —  we'll  have  nobody  to  blame  but  ourselves. 

How  let  me  see  —  we're  not  getting  ahead  very  fast  today.,...    The  trouble 
with  me  is  that  when  I  begin  answering  questions  I'm  especially  interested  in,  I 
talk  too  much.     I  should  learn  to  be  brief.     When  anybody  asks  a  question  about 
how  to  identify  furs,   I  should  simply  state:     "Read  the  description  for  all  in- 
formation."   But  no  —  I  have  to  bring  in  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  and  a  little 
bit  of  history. 

Well,   I'll  have  to  be  brief  with  the  next  question,  because  py  time  is 
almost  up. 

The  question  is:     "I  wonder  whether  you  have  anything  that  would  help  me 
in  spending  a  very  small  food  budget.    Or  rather,   in  spending  it  wisely.     I  don't 
think  I'm  buying  the  foods  that  I  should,  for  a  family  of  six.     Can  you  help  me?" 

I  most  certainly  can.     Write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,   in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,   for  a  leaflet  called:     "Getting  the  Most  for  Your  Food  Money." 

I'll  be  with  you  again  tomorrow,  and  will  have  an  appetizing  fish  menu, 
with  salmon  and  peas  as  the  main  dish. 
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